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— ooOOoo-- 

You  nay  have  been  cooking  ever  since  you  v/cre  ""big  enough  to  sec  over  the 
stove,"  yet  not  knov/  all  the  secrets  of  using  egg  whites  to  host  advantage.     For  a 
good  nany  facts  about  egg  white  have  cone  to  light  only  during  recent  research  by 
food  scientists, 

Nov/  for  example,  you  may  not  have  realized  that  teiaperature  has  much  to  do 
with  hov;  an  egg  separates  and  hov/  the  white  whips.     If  the  raw  egg  is  cold  —  just 
out  of  the  refrigerator,  you  can  separate  the  white  from  the  yolk  most  easily, 
3ut  if  2'ou  want  to  whip  the  white,   let  the  egg  stand  on  the  kitchen  table  :iwhile  to 
take  the  chill  off.    You  see,   egg  whites  v/hip  most  easily  v/hen  they  are  "room 
temperature"  rather  than  very  cold. 

The  t ine  of  whipping  is  another  secret.     You  want  to  whip  until  the  whites 
are  stiff  but  not  dry  —  until  thcj;-  are  snow-white  yet  still  glossy  and  elastic. 
You  see,  if  they  arc  to  hold  their  air  bubbles  while  you  fold  then  in  a  cake 
nixturc  aiid  later  during  heating,   they  must  not  be  stretched  too  thin  by  overheat- 
ing.   Foods  scientists  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  found  that  exactly  a  minute 
and  a  half  of  beating  with  a  mechanical  beater  gave  foam  of  the  best  texture, 
volunc,  and  stability.     This  may  not  be  the  tir.ie  for  your  beater,  but  v/ithi  just 
so  much  boating  and  no  more,   the  bubbles  arc  very  small  and  white  but  still  shiny, 
and  the  foa;.i  will  hold  its  shape  v;hen  you  take  the  beater  out.     If  you  beat  too 
nuch,  the  foar.i  loses  its  shine  and  looks  dry. 

The  beater  also  has  considerable  to  do  v/ith  the  v;ay  an  egg  v/hitc  v/hips,  A 
beater  with  a  thin  blade  or  v/irc  malces  a  fine  foan.    A  hcav^^  wire  makes  a  coarse 
foan. 


Then  there's  the  question  of  hand-beating  versus  electric  beating.    You  can 
^;et  equally  good  results  with    wire  whips,   dover  hand  beaters,   or  electric  bea.ters, 
But  if  you  use  an  electric  beater,  have  the  speed  moderate.     You  see,   the  egg 
v?hite  needs  tine  to  adjust  itself  to  dividing  and  subdividing.     Beating  by  hand 
IS  slo\7  enough  to  allow  this  time  and  so  is  medium  speed  on  an  electric  beater. 

If  oven  a  small  amount  of  fat  gets  into  the  v^hite  of  egg,  you  can't  beat  it 
stiff.    So  bo  sure  your  boater  is  free  of  oil.    And  be  sure  no  particles  of  yolk 
arc  left  in,  for  yolk  contains  fat. 

Both  acid  and  salt  help  yolks  to  hold  their  stiffness.     So  adding  cream  of 
tartar  or  salt  to  egg  whites  gives  the  foam  greater  volume  and  stability.    Put  a 
pinch  of  salt  or  a  bit  of  crec^jn  of  tartar  in  before  you  start  beating. 
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Sometimes  tcatcn  egg  v/hitcs  take  on  a  pink  color.     The  cause  is  prolDably 
thr.t  the  plat  in/;,'  has  begun  to  wear  off  the  'blades  of  your  beater.    Many  boaters 
r.rc  of  cop-oor  plo.ted  vith  tin  or  other  metal.    When  the  plating  v/cars  off,  the  ex- 
posed copper  mcy  give  the  white  a  pink  color.     But  this  does  no  harm  except  that 
it  changes  the  appearance. 

Beside  the  beater,  the  bowl  you  use  has  much  to  do  v.'ith  efficient  beating. 
The  test  shape  bov/1  has  a  rounded  bottom  and  gently  sloping  sides.     This  allov/s 
not  only  for  efficient  whipping  but  also  for  folding  in  sugar,   flour  and  other  in- 
gredients.   As  to  the  size  of  the  bov/1,   for  one  to  2  egg  whites,  use  a  2-and-a-half 
or  3-cup  bowl. 

Some  eggs  have  thin  whites  and  others  have  thick  whites.     Department  of  Agri- 
culture scientists  have  done  considerable  research  on  this  subject.     Of  course, 
whites  always  become  thin  as  the  egg  ages.     But  age  is  only  part  of  the  stor^'. 
Some  hens  lay  thin  v/hites  and  others  lay  thick  whites.     It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
inheritance  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  season  or  what  the  hen  eats  or  other 
factors  of  production.     Thick  whites  stand  up  better,  don't  scatter  so  much  in 
poaching,  and  are  better  for  storing.     Thin  whites  beat  up  to  a  larger  voliirae 
quickly  and  easily,  but  they  don' t  hold  their  volume  so  well.     They  shrink  more  in 
viaking. 

Now  for  a  secret  or  tv/o  about  combining  egg  iiYhites  with  other  ingredients, 
-ost  good  cooks  knov/  that  stifflj'-  beaten  whites  should  be  folded  gently  into  a 
mixture  rather  than  stirred  in.     The  idea  is  not  to  brcalc  the  air  bubbles  and  thus 
:sc  leavening. 

In  mixtures  like  meringues  and  angel  cake,  you  get  best  results  by  sifting 
the  dry  ingredients  into  the  egg  whites.     Sugar  must  actually  dissolve  in  the  v/ater 
of  the  egg  white.    When  you  see  an  angel  cake  with  brown  flecks  on  the  crust,  cr  a 
meringue  with  golden  droplets  of  sirup,  you  know  that  the  sugar  wasn't  fully  dis- 
solved in  the  egg.    The  surest  way  to  make  sugar  dissolve  is  to  beat  all  or  part 
of  it  in  as  you  beat  the  egg  white.     In  making  angel  cai:e,  divide  the  sugar  in  half. 
Sift  one  half  gradually  over  the  egg  white  as  you  beat.     Sift  the  other  half 
several  times  with  the  flour,  and  then  fold  into  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  white  and 
sUfo-ar,    Shipping  part  of  the  sugar  into  the  egg  white  seems  to  prepare  the  egg  for 
receiving  the  flour  smoothly;   sifting  the  rest  of  the  sugar  with  the  flour  helps 
keep  the  flour  from  lumping.     Of  course,   the  finer  the  sugar,   the  more  easily  it 
"dissolves.    Fine  granulated  sugar  and  powdered  sugar  together  is  a  good  mixture  to 
in  egg  v/hites. 

Finally,  about  cooking  egg  whites.     Remember  that  too  much  heat  or  too  long 
oking  always  toughens  them.    What  you  want  is  just  enough  heat  to  expand  the 
-r  beaten  into  the  egg  v/hite,  and  then  enough  to  set  the  v/hites  so  they  will  hold 
•'•Sir  light  spongy  shape  when  cold.     So  for  meringues  on  pies  and  puddings,  or  for 
■Z^l  cake,  a  moderate  oven    of  325  to  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  best.  Heavy 
ringucs  containing  a  good  deal  of  su£;ar  need  longer  baking  at  less  heat, 

^cll,   these  arc  a  lot  of  little  secrets,  but  they  may  bring  you  much 
success  '.vhonevcr  you  cook  with  egg  whites. 
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